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SUCH THINGS ARE. 


7 heat of the weather and the emptiness of the town induced 
me to quit London for a few days ; or, rather I ought candidly 
to say, that I felt as if it would be a little fashionable to be absent 
for a while, in order to enable my porter to say, without violating 
truth,* My master is in the country.” The shutting up of my 
shutters also had some attraction forme; and the finding of my 
carpets beaten, my house thoroughly clean, my furniture vamped 
up, my pictures renovated, and something like novelty in a house 
which I had inhabited for forty years (for the last twenty of which 
] have done nothing but observe mankind, mixing however in the 
first circles) delighted meexceedingly. It struck me alsothat Lord C— 
my oldest friend, on his way from bis villaon the Thames to balance 
his banker's book, would exclaim, “ by Jupiter, the Hermit has left 
his cell at last—after that, we can wonder at nothing:” and Sir 
John would get off his poney on his weekly visit from Richmond, 
and inspect my white washers and painters, and perbaps win a pot 
of coffee by making his lady guess whom he had found out of town 
with his house under a thorough repair, and furbishing upin all di- 
rections, Alas! do what I can, I cannot put anew face on the land- 
Jord; but what must be, must be. I must now give place to solider 
reflections, than to those of my mirror; therefore, as the sage said 

“ Venus, take my votive glass, 

Since [ aim not what I was : 

What from this time I shall be, 

Venus, let me never see,” 

In spite of all this,my peculiar delight, in the season when London 
Vor. 59. 5C 
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is a deserted village, compared to what it exhibits in spring, is to 
ranrble rhrowgh the three parks, to view the ‘tenantless squares,;~ to 
look up like a country cousin at the houses of the great, to saunter on 
the shady side of Pall-Mall and of St. James’s Street, uninierrupted 
by my acquaintances, towatch the guardsman just emerged from 
his bandbox, like the butterfly just invested with his wings, the life- 
guardsman lost in boots, and half extinguished by his helmet,—* the 
soldier tited of war's alarms,” who pow ‘Wars not of ‘man, but on 
defenceless woman, drawing his net round some fair milliner, or de- 
ciding the fall of some vacillating frail one—the lovely tottering 
image, which, if supported and upheld, would stand firm and ecn- 
viably on its eminence—in finc, the lounger, the ennuyeux, the man 
kept in town by poverty, him detained by business, the rake on his 
trading voyage to town to raise the wind foc the Brighton or the con- 
tinental campaign, the loose fish of Piccadilly waiting for her friend 
to go out cf town, i. e. for money, et cetera, et cetera. 

I chose to rusticate as near as possible to London, and was just as 
contented with my short journey, and with my sejour on the banks 
of old father Thames, as if] had gone a long continental tout, and 
had taken up my residence on the Lago di Como, or or the verge of 
the romantic lake of Geneva, I had not, however, been many days 
in my quarters before I was tired of them, nor could | have endured 
them so lopg had not my occupation, as an ebserver of what passes in 
the world, amused tle tedious hours. 

Several successive days.a couple passed me, occasionally seated 
in an open carriage, leaniug towards cach other with a doux pen-. 
chant, and nestling together, as it were, like two turtle doves, At 
other times they rode out ; the lady deeply veiled, the cavalier close 
by her side, conversing sometimes closely and with his hand resting 

on the pummel] of her saddle. At others they were walking iu the 
most retired wvalks linked ineach ethers arm, as the woodbine often 
fondly entwines itself round the graceful.ash or sycaniore, leaviug its 
form se idenied and impressed thereon that if it be borne from it, its 
mark of image and attachment rewains, the woodbine perishes, and 
the tree is sucomplete, and shorn of jts sweetest ornament. So are 
twe young bearts united in love and wedlock, thought 1.; but rare 
are they to be met with. Thus too does the gallant cavalier derive 
honor aud ornament from beauty pendant on his arm, and when 
separated seems asif his hand fell disconsolatc, as i that arm 
were widowed for a time. 

Jystas I wes thus-sentimentalizing, the gay couple passed me 
again. What a happy.peir! thought I.“ Man and wife, perhaps 
newly married ! or the still more romantic coyrting nymph and 
swain!"’ I recognized the male countenance ; but the cavalier avoided 
me. I made enquiries, ‘and found thet it was a noble Baronet who 
had been married two years; shhis wile had twice become a mother ; 
his was a match of inclination ; and:she had every thing to render 
the wedded state felicitgus—youth, beauty, good counections, po- 
lished manneis, and casy temper. Butshe was—his wife ! The pre- 
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sent partner.of his arm is. of:a swarthy comgieniets upwards of 

r features, the. wife 
of another, capricious in ber temper, aud extravagant to. excess 5; yet 
does this gomncction afford all the spell necessary to ensnare a heart, 
all the vovelty and caprice which alone satisfy vitiated taste, all 
the wiles, the variety, and the enchantment whichestrange legitimate 
affection, and. which alienate all the tender duties and ties of wedded 
life ! 
L semenbor when | was in Italy, these changes of partners were 
habitual to almost all classes; and I recolle¢t, in France also, a 
young monkey of # marquis’ saying, “ Juhe- est: joune . et jolie ; elle 
m’aime a la folie ; elle n’a que dix sept ans, ctest adore par les 
hommes ; mais—(with a shrug of his shoulders,) c’est ma femme, et 
c'est cout dire!” That this vice should inuudate the cogtinent, ‘and, 
like a torrent which fas broker downevery bound and fence which 
prudence and morality had interposed, should sweep away with it 
duty, propriety, and even safety, is matter of marvel and of regret, 
but when we see it overflow our own fields, and encroach upon our 
own houses and‘fire sides, it becomes an affairof affliction and of 
disgust. 

In the higher orders, particularly, we nevertheless see my lord 
emerging from the Alpha Cettages, or slipping down the King’s 
Road, and we bebold his curricle leit waiting at-some bye corner of a 
street in the Edgeware or the Keat Road; whilst my lady meets a 
spark in the Regent’s Park, oron the Uxbridge-Ruad side of Kensing. 
tonGardens, The marricd M. P. is later in the house than any 
other member, and is fonder of fishing than any.other ten men; 
whilst an account of the debate got by beart from the paper, or a few 
fish boughs in Piccadilly, amuse his injured partner. ‘The Duchess 
tov often goes to pass a night at a relation’s, or shams sick in. order 
to stay at home and receive a gallant, when his Grace is engaged to 
a set dinner, and te a party which will encroach far on the morning. 
Our streets, in fine, are half tenanted by protected ladies, and our 
public places swarm with illicit lovers, 

Just as I was indulging this moral reverie, a remarkably pretty 
girl passed me: the finest foot and ankle I ever beheld! She stepped, 
as Juno is described to do by Virgil, and her eve was full of .witch- 
craft. Iwas seized with a glow of regard: and admiration which. it 
is difficult to-describe, “ I should like vastly to caow who she is,” 
said I to myseli, “ Lwill(laying. stress on the word) find out where 
she lives,” continued I, muttering io my heated fancy, “ Follow 
her home,” whispered some diavolone or diavolino,~-some great or 
little devil at my elbow, So off I sct, losing ground in my pursuit 
every step. “ Ouf!” cried I at last, straining a sinew of my. ankie, 
“ Thou art an old fool,” whispered reason ; “and 4 pretty-fellow to 
preach,” remaiked conscience; and a fine judge to condemn 
others,” said some accusing spirit; whym I often find 3 troublesgme 


companion. . 
_ Se Tyurned back, aud, recevecing, myseli, ejiculated,* thoy art 
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lovely as the morning, fuir maiden, but the rose flourishes not near 
wintry snow ; } silver locks and crimson cheeks pair ill together ! thon 
art lovely, fair maiden, and may’st thou be as virtuous as fair!” 1 
went home and devoutly wished, for all our sakes, that I had_nei- 
ther seen the straying couple, nor the active nymph who has caused 
me to be confined three weeks with a sprained ankle, which must 
plead my excuse with the reader, if, perhance, a lame account of 
what passed on the occasion is given by 
Tut Hermit 1s Loypoy, 


$ In spite of what Auacreon seys to the contrary about roses and old lilies, 
———— 


Interesting Particulars respecting Newfoundland. 
From Anspach's History of that Island. 


[* Europe, the dry freezing winds proceed from north to cast: in 
North America they are from north to west. When these pre 
vail, the sky is clear and of a dark blue, and the nights transcendently 
beautiful, The moon displays far greater radiance thau in Europe ; 
and, in her absence, her function isnot ill supplied by the uncom- 
mon and fiery brightness of the stars. The aurora borealis frequently 
tinges the sky with coloured rays of such brilliancy, that their 
splendour, not effaced even by thut of the full moon, is of the utmost 
magnificence, if the moon docs not shine. Sometimes it begins in 
the form of a scarf of bright light with its extremities resting upon 
the horizon, which, with a motion resembling that of a fishing-net, 
and a noise similar to the rustling of silk, glides softly up the sky, 
when the lights frequently unite in the zenith and form the top of a 
crown; at other times the motion is like that of a pair of colours 
waving in the air, and the different tints of light present the appear- 
ance of so many vast streamers of changeable silk : or spreading into 
vast columns and altering slowly ; or by rapid motions into an iin- 
mense variety of shapes, varying its colours from all the tints of 
yellow to the most obscure russet ; and, after having briskly skimmed 
along the heavens, or mayestically spread itself from the horizon to 
the zenjth, on a sudden it disappears, leaving behind a uniform dusky 
tract: this is again illuminated, and in the same manner suddenly 
extinguished. Sometimes it begins with some insulated rays from 
the north-east, which increase by degrecs until they fill the whole 
sky, forming the most splendid sight that can be conceived, crackling, 
sparkling, hissing, and making a noise similar to that of artificial 
fireworks. 

These phenomena, which ave generally considered as the effects of 
electricity, are looked upon as the forerunners of storms ; and when 
these arise from the north east they spread the most horrid gloom 
over the island. Immense islands and fields of ice, brought down from 
the northern regions, fill up and ficezeevery bay and harbour, and 
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block up the coast to the distance of several leagues into the occart. 
The wind, blowing over this immense surface, is full of frozen fogs 
or frost-smoke, arising from the ice, in the shape of an infinite num- 
ber of icy spiculie, visible to the naked eye, penetrating into every 
pore and into the smallest apertures of the wooden houses, and ren- 
dering the exposure to the open air very disagreeable and even painful. 

‘The stated period for the seal-fishery, so as not toinjure the cod- 
fishery, does not admit of any delay ; otherwise the voyage would be 
lost, and it is this very ice that brings the seals near these coasts. 
The 17th of March is generally the time when vessels are ready to 
proceed on this fishery. ‘Tle crews collected together, with as many 
assistants as can be obtained from the shore, are distributed into two 
rows, some with hatchets or large saws, and others with strong poles 
in their hands. 

When the ice has completely left the bays and harbours, which 
frequently happens in the course of one night, the change im the 
temperature of the weather is great and indescribably rapid; but 
should the wind turn to the eastward, all that ice’ returns instantly 
and restores things to the same state in which they were before; winter 
then resumes his empire, and sometimes seems to revenge the tempo- 
rary interruption of his reign by additional severity and rigour. ‘The 
south east storms are the mast violent, but the north east are of the 
jongest continuance, and attended with every circumstance that can 
complete the asperity of that dreary season, 

The spring is generally attended by fogs and rains. About the 
beginning of June the change of climate is sensible, and from the 
middle of July, and frequently sooner, to the latter end of August, 
tke heats are so considerable as to require a change to what is called 
summer dress. Not a cloud is to be perceived, and for some hours, 
commonly between ten inthe morning and four in the afternoon, the 
warmth of the weather is irequently such as, according to the ob- 
servations of competent judges, not to be exceeded in any part of the 
West Indics. It is, Lowever, generally not only tolerable but extremely 
pleasant. ‘The nights are transcendently beautiful : the clearness of 
the heavens, the serenity of the air, the bright radiance of the mooa, 
the uncommon beauty of the stars, each of which, particdlarly near 
the horizon, strongly resembles a ship's light at a distance ; all these 
produce the most exquisitely delighful s. ene that can be imagined. 

Itis impossible to conceive, much more to describe, the splendid 
appearance of Conception Bay and its harbours on sucha night, at 
the time of what is there called the Capelin-skull. ‘Then its vast 
surface is completely covered with myriads of fishes of various kinds 
and sizes, all actively engaged either in pursuing or in avoiding each 
other ; the whales alternately rising and plunging, throwing into the 
air spouts of water; the cod fish bounding above the waves, and re- 
flecting the light of the moon from their silvery surface ; the capelins 
hurrying away in immense shoals to seek a refuge on the shore 
where each retiring wave leaves countless multitudes skipping upon 
the sand, aneasy prey to the women and children who stand there 
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with barrows and buckets ready to seize upon the precious and plew- 
tifal beoty ; while the fishermen in their skifis, with nets made for 
that purpose, are industriously employed in securing a sufficient 
quaatity of this valuable bait for their fishery. 


—_—_— 
THE TWIN BROTHERS OF MEZZORANI. 
Translated from the German, 


MIDST. the extensive wilds of Africa, there lies a_ territory, the 
inbabitants of which are as numerous, and even as civilised, as 
the Chinese : they are called the Mezzoranians. 

Two twin-brothers of this country, which is still but little known 
to our geographers, were enamoured of a young lady who equally 
favoured both, The two lovers and the fair one chanced to 
meet together at the festival instituted in honour of the Sua, 
This festival was solemunised twice in the year; because, as 
the kingdom lies between the. two tropics, yet somewhat more 
on this side the line, it has two springs and two summers. At 
the commencement of every spring season, this adoration is paid to 
athe great lumiwary throughout. all the names or districts of the land. 
It iscelebrated in the open air, to denote that the sun is, the imme- 
diate cause of all the productions of nature. ‘They make an offer. 
ing to it of five small pyramids of frankincense, in golden dishes, 
Five youths and an equal number of virgins, are named by the ma- 
gistrate, to place them on the altar, where they remain till the fire 
has consumed them. Each of these young persons is dressed in the 
colour of their respective nomes, and wears a diadem on the head. 

One of the twin-brothers, with the damsel beloved by both, com- 
posed the first couple who were to place the incense on. the altar, 
This done, they saluted each other. It was customary for them now 
to change their places ; the youth going over to the side of the virgin, 
and she coming to his. When the five pair have acted in this man- 
ner, all the spectators follow in the same order, by which means 
they have an opportunity of completely beholding each other, 

It is here, commonly, that such as have not hitherto made their 
choice, determine it: and as success depends solely on the ac- 
quiescence. of the damsel, the young man takes all possible pains to 
obtain the love ofher whom he has selected from the rest. To avoid 
every species of misunderstanding or jealousy, the maiden, when the 
young man pleases her, accepts from him a flower not yet fully 
blown, which it is his business to tender, and places it in her bosom, 
But if she has already entered into some engagement, she gives him 
to understand as much, by shewing bim a flower ; and should this 
be only a bud, it is a sign that he will make ber the first proposal ; 
if half blown, it implies that her love has ulveady made some pro- 
gress 5. but ifit be fully blown, the virgin betokens that her choice 
1s Made, and that she cannot now reiractit. So ‘long however, as 
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she does not publickly wear this tokeri, she remains at liberty to act 
as she pleases. 

If she be free, and the man who offers her the flower is not agreca- 
ble to her, she makes ‘him a prefound reverence, and shuts her eyes 
till he is retired. Indeed, at times, it happens here, as well as in 
other places, though here very rarely, that she disguises herself to 
her lover. If a man be already contracted, he likewise-bears a token. 
Such maidens as have yet met with no lover, have their choice, 
either to remain virgins or inscribe themselves among the «widows, 
which last can only be married toa widower. But, to return toour 
twin-brothers=— 

The brother who stood at the altar with the young damsel, felt as 
violent a passion for her as she did for him. They were so extremely 
intent on the ceremony, that they forgot to give each other the uc- 
customed sighs. ‘On ‘her teaving the altar, the’ other brother saw 
her, ‘became enamoured of her ; and found an opportunity, when the 
ceremony was Over, to present her with aflower. She accepted 
it from his hands ; being fully persuaded, that it was the person who 
had just before been with her at the altar ; butas she withdrew her- 
sclf away in some haste, with her companions, she imperceptiSly 
dropped the token which she -had received. The elder brother «c- 
costed her now, and offered her a flower—*“ Ah!” said she >to ‘her- 
self in an amiable confusion, “ itis the very same !’ and took that 
likewise. The young man, who heard this, imagined for certain that 
itmeant him ; but as the law allowed them to remain no longer to- 
gether, they departed their several ways. 

He who ‘had first presented the flower found an opportunity some 
days afterwards, of seeing his charmer by night at a lattice. ‘I'his 
sort of conversation, though strictly prohibited by the laws, was yet 
connived at. - The damsel appeared so ‘kind, that he ventured to offer 
her the ‘token of a half-blown flower. This she accepted; and, in 
retarn, presented him, with a scarfembroidered with hearts, inter- 
woven with thorns ; -gwing him to understand thereby, that there 
wete still obstacles to be surmounted. She allowed him, at the 
same time to declare himself her lover: without, however, giving 
him her name, and without even acquainting him with the reason of 
her silence on the head. 

Not long afterwards, the elder brether met her at the very same 
window ; but the night was so dark, that he could not distinguish 
the second flower which she wore in her bosom.—Theextreme satis. 
faction she discovered at his commg;seemed to him somewhat ex- 
trdordinary ; but he ascribed it to a sympathy which, between 
lovers, banishes’all restraint. He began to excuse himself for not 
having seen her so long ; and assured her that, if he could have his 
will, nu night should pass but he would come to assure ber. of the 
ardour of hts inclination. She admired the vehemence -of bis pas- 
sion. ‘The lover received such clear indications of her favourable 
disposition towards him, that he thought he might casily wave 
the ceremony of the second token ; aud accordingly gave her the 
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third, a nearly full-blown flower. She accepted it of him: telling 
him, however, that she would not immediately wear it; that he 
must go through certain forms; and, that she must still see some 
more proofs of the filelity of is attachment: At the same time, to 
assure him of the sincerity of her love, she gave him her hand 
through the lattice, which he kissed in the greatest transports. On 
this she made him a present of a fillet, on which were wrought 
two hearts, in her own hair, over which was a wreathe of pomegrantes, 
seemingly almost ripe ; ajoyful token! which gave him to under- 
stand, that the time of gathering was at hand. 

Thus all three were happy in their error. On every public oc. 
casion, the two brothers appeared with the signs of «heir, inclina. 
tions ; and felicitated each other on their success ; but as mysterious- 
ness was not destitute of charms for them, they. cautiously avoided 
every opportunity of explaining themselves to each other. The return 
of the grand festival was now at no great distance; when the youngest 
brother thought it the proper occasion for venturing to give his be- 
loved the third token of his affection. He told her that he hoped she 
would now willingly wear the full-blown flower ; as a testimony of 
her consent; at the same time presenting her with an artificial car 
nation, interspersed with little flames and hearts. -She stuck the 
carnation in her bosom ; unable co conceal her joy as she received it : 
at which ber love was so transported, that he determined to demand 
her of he: parents. 

His clder brother, who had given the full-blown flower, at the 
same time, thought nothing more was wanting to bis happiness, than 
the approbation and consent of her relations, Chance brought 
them both, on the very same day, tothe parents of their beloved. 
But how great was their astonishment, on their meeting cach other ! 
As soon as the father appeared, each addressed him for bis daughter. 
He assured them he had but one child, of whose virtue he was fully 
convinced ; and that she never, in opposition to the laws of the 
land, could favour two lovers at once. He, however, concluded 
from the perfect likeness that subsisted between the two brothers, 
that some inistake had happened, and sent for his daughter to clear 
upthe matter. She immediately appeared decorated with the four 
flowers which she had received ; in the complete conviction, that 
the two full-blown had been presented her by one and the same hand. 

Venus herself, attended by the Graces, could not have shone more 
lovely than Berilla ; for thus was the damsel named. Her form 
was noble and majestic ; and her complexion surpassed the bloom- 
ingrose. No soonerdid she perceive the great resemblance between 
her lovers, and the tokens of her inclination which they wore, than 
she excleimed—* I am deceived !—Thou knowest my innocence, 
O almighty Sun !” she was unable to utter more, but fell motionless 
on theearth. Her beautiful cheeks were covered with the veil of 
death.—The father, frantic with agony, held her in his arms, and 
pressed her to his heart—* My dear, my only daughter! live, or 
1 must die with thee. I know thou art innocent!” Jler mother and 
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the servants, were called to her relief ; and with much difficulty re- 
stored her to herself, 

She lifted up her eyes; raisea a deep sigh ; closed them again ; 
and said—“ Unhappy Berilla, thou art now. dishonoured || Thou 
wert the comfort of thy parents, who loved ther in their hearts; and 
as the reward of their tenderness, thou art become the cause of their 
distress !”—On uttering these words, she burst into a fload of tears, 
Her father, himself oppressed with sorrow, strove to calm her tor- 
tured mind by every endearing expression; giving her repeated, ase: 
surances, that he was convinced of her innocence. . “ © my father,’ 
cried she, “ am I still worthy of thee ?"—“ Thou art so,” he re- 
plied, “ thy sorrow indicates ; which, at once, is. thy, justification, 
und the triumph of thy sensibility! Compose thy spirits,” added he 
with sighs ; “I know thy innocence.” The two brothers. stood 
speechless at this mournful scene; they alternately cast on each: 
other looks of distrust ; of anger; and, then, of compassion. 

Inthe mean time, the amiable maiden completely revived ;. at 
least, so far as to be able to answer some questions. which were sub; 
mitted to her. She declared, that the first, by whom she had been 
led to the altar, was the person who made an impression on her heart 
that presently after, she accepted, she believed, from him the first 
token of hisinclination ; and at length consented to become his: 
that thereupon she wore the full-blown flower; but she was totally 
ignorant by which of the two brothers it was given her. She con- 
cluded, with declaring that she was ready to abide by the judgment 
of the elders, and to submit to any punishment which they should. 
think fit to inflict. 

As the marriage engagement is among the weighticst concerns of 
the empire, and as there was no law already provided respecting so 
peculiar a case, it was necessarily left to the decision of the porphar, 
or prince of the country. The cause was fairly stated in the presence 
of him and the elders ; and the likeness of the two brothers. was in 
reality so great, that they were in reality scarcely to be distinguished. 
asunder. ‘The prince asked, which of the two it was who led her to 
the altar? ‘Ihe eldest replied thatit washe. Berilla confessed that, 
indeed, he pleased her at first; but the impression he made on her 
was only slight—On this it was asked, who gave the first flower, ? 
and it proved to be the youngest. Berilla said, she lost that: but 
shortly after her lover returned it to her; though, at ‘this moment, 
he appeared to her less amiable than before. However, she con- 
stantly believed it to be the same. ‘The point which most perplexed 
the judge was, that the maiden had received the full blown flower 
from both the lovers. They locked steadfastly on each other, with- 
out daring to speak a word. ‘The porphar interrogated the young 
lady, whether at the time she gave her consent, she did not believe 
she was giving it to him who led her to the altar? She affirmed, that 
she did; but likewise declared, that her greatest inelination had 

Voi, 59. 5 D ‘ 
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fallen on him from whom she received the first flower. Both the 
brothers were now sct before her; and the question was put to her, 
which of the two she would choose, if the election were now freely 
left to hetself? ‘She blushed; and, after a few moments of consi- 
deration, replied—* The youngest seems to have the greatest incli- 
nation forme!” At the same time, darting him a look, which be- 
trayed the secret wishes of her soul. 

Alb men now waited with impatience for the decree of the prince ; 
and eagerly strove t0 ‘read in his eyes, the judgment which he was 
going to pronounce : -but particularly the two lovers, who seemed 
expecting the sentence of life and death. At length the prince ad- 
dressed himself to Berilla, with astern and gloomy countenance— 
“ Thy misfortane—or rather, thy imprudence—prevents thee, forever 
from possessing either of the brothers. Thou bast given toeach of them 
aw incontestible right to thy person. One hope alone remains for 
thee ; and that is, if one of them will forego his pretension —And 
How, my sons,” continued he, “ what have you to say? Which of 
you is disposed to sacrifice his own satisiactton to the happiness of his 
brother?” They both made answer, they would sooner lose their 
hives. The prince turned again tothe damsel, who seemed on the 
point of sinking on the earth, and said—* Thy case excites my com- 
passion; but as neither of the two will yield, f am obliged to con- 
demn thee to asingle state, tiH one of thy lovers shall change his 
opition or die.” 

Vhe lot was cruel: for, in Mezzorani, the state of celibacy is 
a heavy disgrace. The whole assembly were about to separate, 
when the younger brother threw himself on his knees before the 
jadge—* } implore your patience for a momert !” said he: “ I will 
Father saentice my right, thansee Berilla so severely doomed.—Take 
her'Q, my brother ; and may ye live long and happily together !— 
And thou, the delight of my life, forgive the trouble which thy inno- 
eent love has occasioned thee! This is the sole request I have to 
make of thee.” The assembly rose; and the magnanimous lover 
was about to depart, when the prince commanded him to stay. 
‘© Son! remain where thou art,” said he; “ thy magnanimity de- 
serves to be rewarded. The damselis thine ; for, by this sacrifice, 
thou hast merited her love. Give her thy hand, and live bappily 
with her.” 

They were shortly after united ; and the prince acquired great re- 
nown by this decree, 





BUCKINGHAM HOUSE, 
Concluded from Page 608. 
“His Masresty’s APARTMENTS 


N the ground floor the suite apartments, although suffi 
ciently spacious to admit of splendid decoration, are remarkable 
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for their plainness, being in character with those habits of simplicity 
which some great men have effaced, but which, in his Majesty 
George IIL. were the offspring of a genuine love for domestic , quiet 
in the busom of his family. They are not without splendour _how- 
ever ; but the ornaments selected Ly this virtuous sovereign, are such 
as change not with the fashion of the times, being of a character to 
suit the mind which delights to dwell upon the works of ingenious 
men. The walls are covered with well-selected pictures, and. the 
library is amply stored with the choicest treasures of literature, It 
was in the contemplation of these that his Majesty, in retirement 
from public duties, lengthened his many days of happiness. 

To us, who profess an ardent Jove for the fine arts, it appears no 
less a subject for surprise than respect, that their Majesties should 
so early have manifested a predilection for works of the highest class 
in painting: for, at the middle of the last century, connoisseurship 
was not a common feature in the English character, even among the 
higher class of society ; it was rarely acquired but by foreign travel, 
and foreign society. Yet the King and the Queen, in furnishing 
Buckingham House with so many fine and well chosen pictures, and 
venturing to place the Cartoons in the Saloon—works that few jn 
deed either understood or admired—gave sufficient demonstration of 
their superior taste. 

The zeal which his Majnsty felt forthe promotion of the higher 
views of painting, too, was made evident by his liberality to the 
greatest artist in the historic department that had yet chosen Eng- 
land for his sphere. The compliments bestowed on the patron and 
the painter by the author, accord so entirely with our sentiments, 
that we shall give them to our readers. It should be known that 
one part in Buckingham-house is entirely appropriated to the works 
of Mr, West; in the description of which the writer says, “ The 
venerable president of the Royal Academy displayed on the walls of 
this apartment, that talent in his picture of Regulus, which procured 
from his Majesty the munificent pension which has enabled him to 
proceed in a chosen depattment of his art, unassailed by those diffi- 
culties that impede the growth of genius, and that teo often destroy 
itin the bud. The King, an acknowledged judge of pictures, struck 
with the superior merits of an historical design by Mr. West, then ,a 
very young man, commissioned him to paint a composition for the 
royal collection; and with that delicate consideration that unites 
the true gentleman with the patron, left the subject to the painter’s 
choice. He selected one of the most interesting events in aticient 
history, and produced a picture which, added to a knowledge of all 
the executive properties of painting, exhibited a pathos worthy the 
awful dignity of the stery. 

Regulus,a Roman general, prisoner of the inveterate foe, the Carthagi- 
nians,then on his parole at Rome, had patriotically determined to re- 
turn to Captivity, and sacrifice his life for the benefit of his country. 
The moment chosen is, when surrounded by his. supplicaiing friends, 
and rejecting their intreatics, he is resigning himself to Carthage. 
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The excellence of the picture, for which his Majesty gave the artist 
one thcusand guineas, is the best commenton the judgment of his 
royal employer. ‘The arts at that time stood in need of illustrious 
putronage ;—there was no British Institution !” 

ht has been the fate of men of superior talent, in all ages, to be exposed 
to ridicule by mercenary artists, who prostitute their pens in assaulting 
the few who are an honour to humanity, to make sport for the envious, 
and for the many blockbeads, who, feeling their worthlessness, derive 
consolatiun from beholding greatness and virtue insulted, and genius 
abused. West, the first historical paiter of the age, and his royal 
patron, were selected, among other illustrions game, to be hunted 
down for public sport, by a man of extraordinary talent too, who— 
(such, alas! is the obliquity of satire)}—sought applause for defam- 
ing virtues he could not but secretly acknowledge, and genius which 
he could not but silently admire. ‘Truth, however, has triumphed 
over iniquity ; Hence, even the wit of the reviler, blasphemous and 
obscene to the last, will not suflice to rescue hisname from the me- 
rited infamy that accompanies his hoary head to the grave. 

The other pictures by Mr. West in this apartment are: ‘The Death 
of General Wolfe. ‘The Death of Chevalier Bayard: a Composition 
relating to the history of Cyrus : another describing an action of 
Germanicus ; and one of his finest pictures, Hamilcar swearing the 
infant Hanibal at the altar. 

The historical series of the reign of Edward III. in Windsor -Cas- 
tle, described in another part of the History of the Royal Residences, 
and the composition from the Sacred History, which were painted 
by Mr. West for the Chapel intended to be built by Mr. Wyatt, by 
order of his Majesty, are other evidences of the King’s munificence, 
and of this artist’s abilities and industry. 

The Queen’s state apartments, which compose the suite upon the 
fitst floor, are superbly finished ; namely, the Saloon, in which is her 
Majesty’s throne, and where the Prince Regent held his late drawing- 
room, the adjoining drawing-rooms, and the blue velvet room, It 
is here we are led to respect the taste of her Majesty ; for almost 
every picture that ornaments the walls of these apartments, is of an 
order that must command the approbation of the connoisseur. There 
are several romantic landscapes, compositions, and views of Gaspar 
Poussin, choice specimens of his great talent, some beautiful classic 
Jandscapes and sea-ports by Claude, and various fine pictures by 
Domenichino, Sebastian Del Piombo, Guido, Guercino, ‘Titian, 
Rubens, and Vandyke. Among the works of the latter celebrated 
artist are two inimitable pieces ; one representing three of the chil- 
dren of Charles Ist, the other of the Duke of Buckingham aud _ his 
brother. Ofthe first the author says: “ Never were infantine 
beauty and expression more nearly made to resemble nature by the 
imitative power of art, than in this interesting group. The magic 

encil of this extraordinary artist perpetuated infancy, as it were, 
y arresting time ; for we behold these royal children nearly two 
hundred years after the period when they were depicted, as com- 
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pletely as though we were in the study at the moment when they 
breathed ; and when in juvenile innocence and happiness, neither 
they nor the illustrious Vandyke foresaw the tragedy that the des- 
tinies were preparing for their ill-fated house. ‘There are two small 
favourite spaniels introduced in the picture representing Prince 
Charles, Prince James, and Princess Mary, which are painted with 
the same marvellous imitation of the life.” 

Of the Duke of Buckingham and his brother Lord Francis. Vil- 
liers, the author says, ** ‘They are represented in elegant Spanish 
costume, and appear to be, the eldest about nine, and the youngest 
seven years ofage. The Duke’s countenance is a fac-simile of nature 
and marked with the beautiful intelligence of a pale, studious youth;’ 
the brother’s is characteristic of intrepidity.” 

These noble youths, sons of the unfortunate Duke of Buckingham 
who was assassinated by Felton, took up arms in the cause of Charles 
I. the munificent patron of their father, and served under the Farl 
of Holland. ‘The king’s troops were defeated; and Lord Francis, 
then in his nineteenth year, disdaining to accept quarter from the 
rebels, placed his back against a tree, and in this position defended 
himself with great valour, and was cut to pieces. 


Tue Green CLoser. 


** In this plain apartment are portraits of all the children of their 
Majesties, excepting the Princess Amelia, painted by Gainsborough, 
These are confined to the head alone, and are among che most es- 
teemed of the works of this master, whose style bears no resemblance 
to that of any known artist of ancient or modern times, and may be 
instanced in extreme contradistinction to the heads of Denner, whose 
manner extends to the utmost bounds of elaborate finishing ; whilst 
these, to appearance, are the very acme of a loose and careless man- 
ner, and so peculiar in execution, as to render imication vain. 

Itisa remarkable fact, that the three great luminaries of the art 
of painting in England, Reynolds, Wilson, and Gainsborough, have 
endeavoured to produce the most beautiful imitation of nature's 
works, without entering into those details which constitute so much 
of the excellence of the forcign schools ; and yet such bas been the 
iveling of these founders of the English school, and such their origi- 
nality, that each has obtained his end by a mode of execution purely 
his own. Reynolds would have been more correct, could he have 
attained what he wisbed, and what he candidly recommended to 
others ; namely a knowledge of drawing. Wilson, no less candid, 
aimed at colour and effect, thinking all clse in art below his consi- 
deration. Gainsborough, who early in life,had been eminent for his fi- 
nishing, seems to have ventured upon his manner, because it struck 
his eccentric fancy, and it was new——Indeed his was a species of 
magic, known only tobimself, ‘These portraits are specimens of his 
extraordinary process for producing effect. When too nearly ap. 
proached, they appear incoherent scratchings with color upon cau- 
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vas: but'on retiring to a short distance, they assume the harmony 
and contour of fine pictures. Many of them resemble the counte- 
nances of the royal children at that period, and some have a sweet- 
ness of expression, that would demand considerabie labor and talent to 
produce by a more legitimate style of art. ‘These qualities were, how- 
ever, fortuitous with him ; and it will long be lamented, that Gains- 
borough’s original genius had not continued to ramble amidst the 
sylvan scenery of our picturesque island. 


—_— 
GIBBON. 


OON after this celebrated historian became an inhabitant of Lau- 
sanne, a lady of beauty and talents made such an impression 
upon his heart, that he could not resist the impulse of love, but, fall- 
ing on his knees, avowed the passion her charms had inspired.—The 
object of his affection, in spite of the historian’s eloquence, was 
deaf to his intreaties, and requested him to rise. He attempted to 
obey this injunction, but in vain; for his weighty person, unaccus- 
tomed to such a position, was not easily restored to its proper ba- 
lance. The lady, fearing that some one might detect her admiter in 
this aukward situation, forgot her anger, and endeavoured to lift him 
from the ground. Her strength, however, was unequal to the task 
and after various ineffectual struggles, both by Gibbon and the 
lady, the latter was obliged to ring the bell, and order her astonished 
servant to raise the prostrate scholar. 





VERSATILITY. 


Amt twenty-five years ago,a certain comedian of eminence, 
then attached to an itinerant company at Chesterfield, in Der- 
byshite, played the character of King Richard II[. at the end of 
which he undressed, and danced a minuet; read the Lecture on Heads; 
acted Petruchio; and concluded with a born-pipe, which was insisted 
on by the upper gallery ; for all which he shared the sum of four- 
pence halfpenny. 


We thank an “ Occasional Reader ;” for his desire of adding “ En- 
tertainment to our entertaining Entertainer,” but we question whether 
the communication he has forwarded would have that effect. The event 
it records is long gone by ; and the lines are crowded with personali- 
ties against persons, who may probably be worthy of more respectful al- 
lusions. T'he poemis not without merit, but the reasons stated must be 
our apology for its exclusion, 





























POETRY. 


eee 
VENICE: AN ODE. 


From Lord Byron’s Mazeppa. 
(Concluded from Page 632.) 


Co and empire! once upon these towers 
With Freedom—godlike Triad! how ye sate! 
The league of mightiest nations, in those hours 
When Venice was an envy, might abate, 
But did not quench her spirit—in her fate 
All were euwrapped: the feasted monarchs knew 
And loved their hostess, nor could learn to hate, 
Although they bumbled- with the kingly few 
The many felt, for from all days and climes 
She was the voyager’s worship, even her crimes 
Were of the softer order, born of Love, 
She drank no blood, nor fattened on the dead, 
But gladdened where her harmless conquests spread ; 
For these restored the Cross, that from above 
Hallowed her sheltering banners, which incessant 
Flew between earth and the unholy Cresceat, 
Which, if it waned and dwindled, Earth may thank 
The city it has clothed in chains, which clank 
Now, creaking in the ears of those who owe 
The name of freedom to her glorious struggles; 
Yet she but shares with them a common woe, 
And called the “ kingdom” of a conquering foe, 
But koows what all, and most of all, we know— 
With what set gilded terms a tyrant juggles! 


The name of Commonwealth is past and gone 

O’er the three factions of the groaning globe ; 
Venice is crushed, and Hulland deigus to own 

A sceptre, aud endures the purple robe: 
If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 
His chainless mountains, ’tis but for a time, 
For tyranny of late is cunniag grown, 
And in its own good season tramples down 
The sparkles of our ashes. One great clime, 
Whose vigorous offspring by dividing ocean 
Are kept apart, and nursed in the devotion 
Of Freedom, which their fathers fought for, and 
Bequeathed—a heritage of heart and hand, 
And proud distinction from each other land, 
Whose sons must bow them at a monarch’s motion, 
As if his senseless sceptre were a wand 
Full of the magic of exploded science— 
Still one great clime, iu full and free defiance, 
Yet rears her crest, unconquered and sublime, 
Above the far Atlantic! She has taught 
Her Esau brethren, that the haughty flag, 
The floating fence of Albion’s feebler crag, 
May strike to those whose red right bands heve bought 
Rights cheaply earned with blood. Still, still, for ever 
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Ketter, though each man’s life blood were a river 
That it should flow, and overflow, than creep, 
Through thousand lazy channels in our veins, 
Darom'd hike the doll canal with locks and chains, 
And moving, as a sick man in his sleep, 
‘Three paces, and then faltering: better be 
Where the extinguished Spartans still are, 
In their proud charnel of ‘Thermopyix, 
‘Than stagnate in our marsh; or o’er he deep t 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the soul our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee! 








Mr. Crabbe’s sublime Tales of the Hall, and his lofty stile, imitated. 


UOTH George to Richard, “ Will it rain to day?” 
* Brother, quoth Richard, ‘ that I cannot say ; 


‘There are some clouds collecting in the sky, 
The weather may be wet, or may be dry: 
This morn, as I was putting on my clothes, 
A fly thought fit to perch upon my nose; 

I brushed the coxcomb off, it came again, 
‘The saucy thing! and that is sign of rain; 
"The sash I opened, threw it on the stones— 
1 hope I did not break its little bones.’ 

And now the brothers on their horses get, 
Taking great ooats for fear it should be wet , 
George mounts a little mare, its colour grey, 
Richard a pony smaller yet, and bay ; 

So on they ride, and as they ride they prate, 
But now the lane is crossed by a gate ; 

A child has opened it and cleared the way, 
Who held her bib up to receive her pay. 


“ Say, Richard, don’t this child thy feelings shock ? 


Holes in her stockings, holes too in her frock ; 
The little urchin’s shoe is down at heel—! 
Oh these keen feelings! Wish I could not feel! 


Quoth Richard to the ’squire,‘ Now hear me tell, 


Dear brother George, what once to me befell : 
Three girls like this I saw one Sunday moro, 
Seeking for nests; all ragged they, and torn; 
I liked the whim, nnited in the search, 

And lo a bird’s nest on a sprig of larch!’ 


Bridport, 


TEARS.—From Merastasto. 


N tears, the heart oppressed with grief 
Gives language to its woes: 
In tears its fulness finds relief, 
When rapture’s tide o’erflows. 
Who then tor perfect bliss would seek 
On this terrestrial sphere, 
Where e’en delight can only speak 
Like surrow—in a tear, 
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